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In presenting our subscribers with the first 
number of a new series, which we trust will be — 


found more convenient as regards size, type, 
and shape, we would again recount the i 
for which this journal is issued. | 

First, to draw the attention of the more 
intelligent members of the community to the 
fact, that the practical outcome of the modern 
developments of what is known as medical 
science has been to make the operations of 
that science detrimental to the well- eas - 
the community. 

The multiplication of diseases, of doctors, 
and the total inability of medical science to 
cope with an epidemic such as influenza, are 
causing a wide-spread and sie lag distrust 
of orthodox medicine. 

Secondly, we contend that were it not for 
the real progress which has been made in 
sanitation, and in nursing, the evils of modern 
experimental medicine would be even greater 
than they are. 

Proportionately as these facts are grasped, 
we have a better chance of re-introducing some- — 
thing worth calling medical science, the elements 
of which were certainly found by the Galenic 
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school some 2,000 years ago, and held in theory, 
if not in practice, up to within 200 years ago. 

It is often remarked by many who readily 
admit the decadence of any science of medi- 
cine, that the art of surgery has improved so 
greatly. It is true that operative surgery is 
on the increase in proportion as bad medicine 
sends its leavings to the surgeon; but there is 
a fearful amount of unnecessary and harmful 
surgery practised in proportion to the acquisi- 
tion of real skill in the actual operation. We 
might say with truth that at the present time 
there are many operators, but few surgeons. 
As for surgery or ‘‘chirurgery,’’ which in its 
application to disease means in reality manual 
treatment (Greek deriv., yep = a hand, 
épyov == work), the art is practically extinct so 
far as the practitioner is concerned, and the 
horizon in this respect is limited to ‘‘rubbing.”’ 

Finally, we endeavour to explain and pro- 
mote.) the, theory and: the, practice: sor aime 
Kellgren treatment of disease, which 1s by far 
the most valuable form of medical science in 
the matter of the prevention, relief, and cure 
of disease that we have yet met with. But we 
fear it may take some astronomical epochs of 
time before the orthodox mind, as at present 
constituted, will be brought to understand that, 
for instance, any form of zymotic disease can be 
aborted or cured by this form of manual treat- 
ment with far greater success than by any other. 
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a@anual Creatment, 


It is weil known that the natives of certain 
countries possess the rudiments of the treat- 
ment which we here seek to explain under the 
designation of Kellgrenism, and we find an 
instance of this in an account recently pub- 
lished in the Dazly Graphic, of the experiences 
of Mr. Stephen Bonsal in Morocco :—_~ 

‘“‘T awaken and find myself swathed in rugs. 
leis aiter five o clock, and cooler. Kaid 
Sudek is kneading my head as though it were 
a lump of dough. It seems that when we halted 
for tea I toppled off my horse from sheer heat 
exhaustion. We had often sneered at the 
witch doctors of Fez, but the fact remains that 
for the complaints they are most subject to the 
Moors know how to take care of themselves 
wonderfully well. With the best medical advice 
I would probably have been in bed for a week 
after this mishap, but now with Kaid Sudek’s 
homely care I was in the saddle within an 
hour. He began by kneading my head with 
his knuckles, then with massage, working the 
fever and heat away from the base of the brain 
round to the forehead. ‘Then, as Kaid drew 
my scalp taut over the back of my head, Salem 
twitched and pulled at the skin of my forehead 
until it was broken in several places. W. C. 
_avers that then the heat came out of me like 
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steam from an escape pipe; that he could see 
it and feel it. Be this as it may, in five minutes 
I felt like a new man, and in half an hour we 
were off on the road to Alkesar.”’ 

The assertion that the heat came out of him 
in a perceptible form will seem curious to some 
people. 7 

But, after all, the truth crops up where we 
might least expect it, and if the native’s ac- 
count appears to be exaggerated, let us utilise 
a description by Robert Browning when he 
says— 

‘“‘ Lay your hands there, light and yearn, 
Till the yearning slips 
Thro’ the finger tips 
In a fire which a few discern, 


And a very few feel burn, 
And the rest they may live and learn.” 


We readily apply the last line to opponents of 
what we put forward. Then again the same 
Ppoet.Says-—: 


By is ... IT would rest 
My head beneath thine, while the healing hands 
Close-covered both my eyes beside thy breast, 
Pressing the brain, which too much thought expands, 
Back to its proper size again, and smoothing 
Distortion down till every nerve had soothing.” 


Verily, is there ay Somers more than ‘‘ rub- 
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bing’’ or even ‘‘ massage.’ 
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Cholera. 





THE consideration of a possible cholera 
epidemic has of late been present with many 
people in more or less acute form. The pos- 
sibility of such a visitation may have the effect 
of promoting sanitary improvements, and thus 
of preventing its onset. It may not be out of 
place here to consider what cholera is and how 
to prevent it. 

Asiatic or malignant cholera is defined by 
Bristowe as ‘‘an epidemic disease, of which 
the attacks are very severe and rapidly fatal, 
characterised by a copious discharge of watery 
fluid from the alimentary canal, suppression of 
the urine and other secretions, shrinking of the 
tissues, cramps, and extreme prostration.’’ 
Cholera is indigenous to the east, but only on 
occasions, and apparently by no discovered law, 
makes a western progress. It is perhaps sig- 
nificant of sanitary improvement that whereas 
the cholera visitation of 1848 was followed by 
another in 1853 and another in 1865, we have 
now been free for upwards of thirty years. 

We hold with the theory that the presence 
of cholera is due to some astronomical action 
which alters the action of the sun’s rays, and 
that these, acting upon insanitary surroundings, 
induce the disease. 

There is also evidence of its communication 

by water, etc., but on the whole the evidence 
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concerning infection or contagion is somewhat 
mixed. We would deal for a moment with the 
question of its introduction by ships, and cannot 
but regard the theoretical and practical value of 
quarantine as very doubtful. But in connection 
with the subject we would call attention to the 
fact, not sufficiently recognised, that ships, 
even those of good Companies, are often ex- 
tremely insanitary. 

Not only are there the curious variety of 
smells which only a ship can furnish in their 
native delicacy, fostered by the perhaps neces- 
sary deficiencies in ventilation, but there 1s 
underlying all, the bilge water, which may or 
may not have been attended to. Most probably 
it 1s a mass of foul and corrupt fluid with pro- 
bably a soupgon of dead rat. Only recently a 
case came before our notice in which several of 
the passengers by a well-known vessel belong- 
ing to one of our largest shipping companies 
became attacked by divers objectionable forms 
of disease. No reason could be assigned until 
it leaked out from those “in the know’ that 
the ship was in a very ‘‘antique’’ condition as 
regards her bilge, and further that the captain 
was taking home a crew of Lascars extra to 
his own. It is more than possible that cases of 
cholera arising on board ship may be indigenous 
to the ship. | 

Let us now revert to the definition of cholera 
given above, and invite attention to its nature 
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by those studies on zymotic disease which we 
have published in previous issues. We have, 
in pronounced form, the salient feature of 
zymotic disease, viz., the expulsion of watery 
humour which has been deprived of the spirit 
which animated it as a living fluid. Sometimes, 
as in influenza, the night sweat of consumption, 
etc., it is discharged’ by the: skin.’ But in 
cholera the effort of discharge is characterised 
by its comprehensiveness, suddenness, and in 
its principal selection of the bowels as a means 
of exit. 

Admitting that the cause of cholera lies in a 
morbid action of the sun’s rays (possibly loca- 
lised in accordance with the influence of “ sun 
spots’’) upon insanitary matter, we make 
deductions. One is that a study of the funda- 
mental laws of astronomy ought to be integrant 
to any basis of medical science. 

Secondly, that we should remove all insani- 
tary matter by the only proper means, z.e., 
cremation. 

Thirdly, that if we get cholera at all, that it 
is (not of necessity, individually) our own 
fault. 


Moral Responsibility. 





Ir is always a difficult matter to determine 
whether a person’s sins and evil propensities 
are the result of disease or of vice. Whether 
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we consider the case of criminals or merely 
those members of society who commit gross 
breaches of propriety, the same difficulty pre- 
‘sents itself. We cannot usually class them 
with the insane in the sense of being ‘‘ out of 
their minds,’’ and unaware of the nature of 
their acts or the consequences thereof, and yet 
we cannot fairly regard them as normal and 
healthy specimens of human nature. We find 
probably that both physically and mentally 
there is a warp or a twist, or from the shape of - 
the head we may infer (without committing 
ourselves to phrenological theories) that proper 
mental development has been arrested, and 
that while the tastes and passions are those of 
a grown person, the reasoning faculties, and 
moral principles which are based on these, are 
those of achild. This does not mean that the 
person is in other words a fool; on the contrary 
they may be very clever, just as a child may 
be very precocious, and yet wholly unfit for a 
position of responsibility. 

It is obvious, however, that if a person can- 
not be classed with the insane who really know 
not what they do, there is only one plea which 
can be put forward to save them from being 
classed with the vicious. The childish excuse 
of J] didn*t think,” .ef “4. never meant, “wal 
exonerate us all perhaps once, but never twice. 
Therefore the only plea, so far as we can see, 
is that of the weakness of the will. ‘I couldn’t 
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help it’’ is the usual excuse of the sinner when 
found out. Is this excuse a valid one? With- 
out entering deeply into the vexed question of 
the freedom of the will, we may say that for 
practical purposes at ali events, the will, as 
distinct from the wish, is the determinating 
motive of the moment. If we say that we wish 
to do a certain thing, but we will not do it, we. 
mean that our sense of duty or self-interest, or 
prudence, etc., is stronger than the inclination 
for pleasure or momentary gain. Therefore, 
if we will not do a thing it is because, however 
much we may desire to do it, there 1s some- 
thing else which we desire more. Probably 
this view of the subject would never be 
questioned if it were not for the fact that our 
wills are liable to change, or as the common 
expression 1s, ‘‘to be over-ruled.’”’ What we 
decide upon in the calm of our study is not 
always acted upon in the moment of passion, 
and the primary desire which governs our life 
as a whole is occasionaily set aside with the 
onset of supreme emotion. Hence we are led 
to believe that, however good our wills and 
intentions may be, they are inherently weak 
and liable to be overpowered, through no fault 
of ours. But surely this is a confusion of 
words. What we really mean is that although 
in cool moments our will is well intentioned 
and rational, yet when the path of duty or 
prudence becomes really painful to us, we 
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prefer to take a lower and easier road. There 
are many people who long for wealth, but they 
will not work for it; and in the same way many 
of us long, and intend, to be exemplary cha- 
racters if only the effort would not cost us too 
much. But this is not really an illustration of 
the weakness of the will, as if the will were the 
incompetent servant of an exemplary master ; 
it is weakness of motive, a fault in the master 
himself. It seems to us we can only speak of 
a strong or weak will as the executor of strong 
or weak motives, and never as an extraneous 
‘“‘something’’ which frustrates our hopes. A 
person of strong will is one who has some 
exceptionally strong motive which is seldom 
or never lost sight of, whilst a person of weak 
will is one whose conflicting motives are more 
evenly balanced, and consequently the influ- 
ence of the moment is usually sufficient to turn 
the scale. But whether the will be weak or 
strong, the fact.remains the same, that the plea 
of helplessness cannot exonerate any one from 
the charge of vice, because, either through 
violence of passion or feebleness of effort, evil 
has been preferred to good, and this precisely 
defines the position of the innately vicious. 
Of course, when the last word comes to be 
said, we are bound to admit that everyone is 
in a sense helpless, and a ‘‘ vexed straw on the 
wind.’’ It is not a person’s own fault that he 
is born with a vicious nature, or brought up 
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amid evil surroundings. If he does not prefer 
good to evil he cannot will himself to do so, 
but he is only helpless and deserving of pity, 
in so far as he acknowledges that he is hope- 
lessly bad and debased by nature. But this is 
not the ground on which people usually claim 
pity. On the contrary they would have us 
believe that they are naturally the reverse of 
wicked, and are earnestly striving to do right, 
but are unfortunate enough always to be over- 
come by the force of evil, and this we cannot 
believe. The fault lies in the depravity of the 
nature, and in that alone. 

It is, we think, essential to any system of 
moral reform that this fact should be recog- 
nised, and the modern tendency to treat sinners 
(z.¢., those whose conduct is admittedly wrong) 
as poor invalids is a mistaken kindness. We 
must admit that they cannot help being what 
they are, but we must at the same time admit 
that they are what they are, and this is exactly 
what some humanitarians will not do. They 
do not say ‘‘ Pity this poor sinner,’’ but ‘‘ Pity 
this poor creature, who is subject to aberra- 
tions of the moral sense just as others are 
subject to attacks of bronchitis or lumbago.”’ 
We trust we have shown that this is an 
erroneous view. A man isa helpless victim of 
disease only in so far as he is unable to prevent 
its attacks however much he attempts to do so; 
but in the moral world a man can do what he 
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chooses, and it is only as a Sinner, as one 
whose nature is so depraved as to make him 
prefer evil to good, that he is “the pigpic 
victim of fate. It is all the more necessary 
that this fact should be recognised, because 
everyone is to some extent amenable to influ- 
ence, or has once been so. Therefore by attempt- 
ing to screen people from punishment (whether 
it be a legal penalty or social disgrace) on the 
plea of moral invalidism is to take away one of. 
the deterrents to vice. Very often the feeble 
wish to keep ‘‘straight,’’ aided by the dread 
of disgrace, does act as a drag on a downward 
career, whereas when the disgrace is softened 
down and explained away, the sinner views his 
actions with complacency, and makes no effort 
whatever to fight against them. | 

We are not called upon to judge our fellows 
in the sense of measuring out their deserts in 
accordance with the advantages and disadvan- 
tages they have received or inherited, but we 
are called upon to supply motives, or to 
strengthen motives which tend to the welfare 
of the individual and of the community. We 
do not argue with the blind, because no 
argument will restore sight, but argument does 
sometimes supply sight to the morally blind, 
and therefore we are bound to apply argument, 
whether it takes the shape of punishment or 
entreaty. 

We hope we have shown that one of the 
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strongest arguments in the consideration of 
moral responsibility is the fact that vicious 
conduct is the result of a vicious nature, and 
not of the helplessness of a good one. 


Correspondence. 





To the Editor of THE TOCSIN. 


Drar Srr;—I!I observe in an article -con- 
tained in the April number of the Fortuzghtly 
Review, by Sir Robert Ball, the following 
extract :—‘‘ We do not in the least believe that 
because the sun’s heat is radiated away in such 
profusion that it is therefore entirely lost. It 
travels off no doubt to the depths of space, and 
as to what may become of it there we have no 
information. Everything points to the law 
that energy is as indestructible as matter itself. 
The heat scattered from the sun exists at least 
as ethereal vibration, if in no other form. But 
it is most assuredly true that this energy so 
copiously dispersed is lost to our solar system. 
There is no form in which it is returned, or in 
which it can be returned.”’ 

Now it is a fact that energy or force can 
develop light, heat, and electricity. Energy, 
light and heat are for ever drawn to us from 
the sun; they are of the trinity of which 
electricity is the head. They can be all lost 
to human ken, but still may circulate in solar 
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space, and for anything we know may condense 
as they float along, as with us here, until, like 
overcharged clouds attracted by the sun, they 
may return from whence they came, thus 
taking with them the overplus electricity of = 
planets and their moons. 

There is nothing in nature that does not 
change or circulate. The ocean is lost in 
unseen vapours, which fall again into it as 
rain and river. We have magnetic currents 
which we cannot see. Why should not the 
sun’s light, etc., do the same, even though we 
see it not? Electricity passes unseen along a 
chain, showing itself only when it has to take a 
leap. An everlasting stoppage of sun light in 
space I cannot understand. Its circular move- 
ment, ending in the solar return, is more 
conformable to those laws of nature whose 
discovery in these later ages has made us all 
so proud. ~ Yours truly, 

C. NOEL WELLMAN. 

ATHENZUM CLUuB. 

[We do not see that there is gerne et un- 
reasonable in the supposition that the sun’s 
heat is lost in space, or gradually taken up by 
the ultra gaseous matter which space is sup- 
posed to contain. The mass of the sun is so 
enormous, and its temperature so high, that 
even if 7°%5th of its heat were lost in space 
the difference would not have been perceptible 
in historical times.—Ed. Tocst. ] 
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LEPROSY AND WACCINATION.:. 





To the Editor of THE TOCSIN. 


Str,—The question of the serious increase 
of leprosy in South Africa has for some time 
excited public attention, and is still a burning 
question in Cape Colony and Natal. Ten 
years ago the facts of such increase were re- 
ported from various parts of the country, and 
in 1883 a Select Committee was appointed by 
the Legislative Assembly of Cape Colony to 
take evidence on the subject, under the presi- 
dency of Thomas Louw, Esq., M.P. Numerous 
medical witnesses were heard, and two impor- 
tant points were established: — (1) That 
leprosy is a communicable disease, spread by 
inoculation and in other ways. (2) That 
leprosy had increased and was increasing in 
South Africa. Among other testimonies is that 
of Dr. William R. Turner, dated Vredenburg, 
September 1, 1883, who writes that—‘“‘ Leprosy 
in parts of Saldanha Bay is spreading so rapidly 
that, if some measures are not at once taken 
by Government, all the surrounding districts 
will probably become infected. I know of 
more than twenty cases in one place alone in 
every stage of the disease, and am sorry to say 
it is not confined to the coloured portion of the 
inhabitants.’’ It would occupy too much of 
your valuable space to quote the numerous 
testimonies, but the conclusion, as stated in 
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Appendix E in the official report, is, ‘‘ That 
leprosy prevails extensively in this colony, and 
is steadily spreading among both white and 
coloured classes.’” Inasmuch as the scourge 
continued to make progress, a second Select 
Committee was appointed in 1889, under the 
presidency of the Chief Justice, Sir J. H..de 
Villiers. The Hon. Dr. Atherstone, who has 
practised as a physician in the colonies for 50 
years, testified that the disease was communi- 
cated by direct contact with any abraded or 
absorbent surface of the skin or mucous mem- 
branes, as in wounds, sores, pricks, etc. No 
interrogatories in either of these inquiries 
appear to have been submitted regarding 
vaccination as a possible cr probable source of 
the disease, and much valuable evidence on 
this point, as we now know, was excluded ; but 
Dr. Henry Anderson Ebden, president of the 
Medical Board, who had resided many years in 
India, voluntarily pointed out the danger of 
spreading leprosy by means of arm-to-arm 
vaccination. The belief, due to much bitter 
experience, prevails in the colonies that the 
disease has been disseminated in this way; 
hence the widespread repugnance which exists 
to vaccination in South Africa. Medical prac- 
titioners, however, for reasons not difficult to 
understand, are reluctant to trace the recru- 
descence of such a terrible affliction as leprosy 
to a pet medical process, and the testimony of 
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parents and other relatives, who clearly see the 
connection between vaccination and leprosy, 
counts for but little in official scales, and so 
the mischief is perpetuated. Nevertheless out 
of many cases of invaccinated leprosy which 
are known and now acknowledged at the Cape, 
two are reported by Dr. Daubler in the 
‘‘Monatshefte fir Praktische Dermatologie,”’ | 
February 1, 1886, p. 127. Four such cases were 
related to me by one of the district surgeons of 
the colony, another by one of the Government 
officials, and I have heard of many others 
since. : 

Vaccination was made compulsory in Cape 
Colony in 1882, and the law was rendered more 
stringent by the provisions of the Public Health 
Act, dated September 6, 18383. Under pressure 
of a newborn zeal thousands were vaccinated 
both in Cape Colony and Natal, and Sir John 
Bisset, then member of the Legislative Council 
at Pietermaritsburg, reported that many were 
‘‘blood-poisoned, presenting a horrible sight, 
and dying masses of corruption.’’ After these 
wholesale vaccinations leprosy began to increase 
in a remarkable manner, as was observed under 
similar circumstances by Dr. Edward Arning, 
the well-known bacteriologist, in the Sandwich 
Islands, and detailed in the official report of 
his. painstaking investigations. This terrible 
disease, as I have discovered by much personal 
inquiry in South Africa, is still making insidious 
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and deadly progress.: The Port Elizabeth 
Telegraph, Nov. 10, 1891, in an article referring 
to the supineness of the Government in dealing 
with lepers, observes: ‘‘ It is well known that 
the disease is more prevalent now than ever.’’ 
A few weeks ago the sheriff of the electoral 
division of Uitenhage informed me that leprosy 
was seriously increasing in the neighbourhood. 
In February last 54 lepers were hunted up by 
the mounted police in the Thaba Nchu district ; 
parents being forcibly separated from their 
children, and husbands torn from their wives 
amidst the cries of unspeakable distress and the 
agony of despair, and sent to consort with 
lunatics, convicts, and lepers on the Settlement 
at Robben Island, Cape Colony. The Rev. 
Canon Baker, of. Kalk Bay, who received a 
medical training in England, and was for nine 
years chaplain at Robben Island, and has 
probably devoted more attention to the cause 
and prevention of leprosy than anyone in South 
Africa, informed me that his personal researches 
and experience had led him to the conclusion 
that arm-to-arm vaccination was a_ prolific 
source of the spread of this fearful disease in 
South Africa. 
Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM TEBB. 
DEVONSHIRE CLUB, | 
St. James’, London, 
Sept. 1st, 1892. 
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Marriage and Disease.* 





Aw excellent and much-needed book on this 
subject has been written by Dr. Strahan. It 
ought to be read and pondered over by every- 
one who claims any capacity for thought or 
common sense. It sets forth in a temperate 
and painstaking manner much that we have 
put forward in this Journal concerning the 
iniquity of propagating disease. We are 
always glad to call attention to this all-im- 
portant subject, and shall have great pleasure 
in promoting the circulation of such a well 
and carefully written volume as that now under 
consideration. The author commences by 
saying that ‘‘ The doctrine of the hereditary 
transmission of family characters, pathological 
as well as physiological, although now incon- 
testably established, has by no means been 
accorded the general recognition its great 
importance so clearly demands. With our 
present knowledge there cannot be the very 
shghtest doubt in the mind of any one who 
has even casually considered the subject, that 
much of the disease, both physical and mental, 
which afflicts this and every other civilised 
people on the face of the earth is to a large 








* “ Marriage and Disease: a Study of the Heredity and 
the more important Family Degenerations.” By S. A. K. 
Strahan, M.D. 6s. Kegan Paul & Co., Charing Cross 

Road. 
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extent the result of hereditary transmission of 
a degenerate constitution or predisposition to 
disease, brought about by the deteriorating 
influences of civilised life. Nor can it be 
doubted that the tendency of the age is toward 
the cultivation and spread of these hereditary 
diseases.”’ This is the key-note of the book, 
which is divided into twenty-one chapters 
treating of the subjects in detail. 

In the first chapter on ‘‘ Heredity’’ he gives. 
an illustration, by pedigree, of the horrible 
reproductions of vicious or diseased persons, 
and refers not only to the suffering entailed 
upon individuals, but the injustice to others. 
He asks, ‘‘ Why should the industrious citizen, 
who for years worked hard and saved money 
that he might marry with some reasonable 
prospect of being able to support his family 
when it came, be called upon [e.g., in the form 
of rates] to support the helpless, worthless off- 
spring of the drunkard, the imbecile, the 
criminal, and every other wastrel who chooses 
to become a parent? ”’ 

Two chapters are devoted to the connection 
between heredity and insanity, and another to 
‘‘Marriage and Drunkenness,’’ in which he 
very properly points out that even if drunken- 
ness is not directly transmitted, parents are 
responsible if their children ‘‘ have inherited a 
degenerate nerve-condition which renders them 
above others susceptible to this and allied 
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neuroses, such as epilepsy, idiocy, madness, 
suicide, and the like. In fact the dipsomaniac 
and habitual drunkard are very often as much 
sinned against as sinning, inasmuch as they 
have inherited an unstable nervous system, 
which renders them liable at any time to fall 
victims to this vice under provocation which, 
upon a stable nervous organisation, would be 
powerless for evil,’’ and closes this important 
chapter by an excellent warning to the many 
well-intentioned women who throw themselves 
away in marriage under the mistaken impres- 
sion that they can reform confirmed rakes and 
drunkards. 

Other chapters are devoted to the responsi- 
bility of hereditary transmission with respect to 
epilepsy, syphilis, deaf-mutism, cancer, con- 
sumption, gout, rheumatism, and the question 
of early, late, and consanguineous marriages. 

If anything is likely to rouse an apathetic 
public to the consideration of this supremely 
important subject this book ought to do so. 
Certainly no one ought to marry before read- 
ing it, and consulting with himself and with 
others on the information to be gained by 
doing so. 
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Wekuia. 


Quisque suos patimur manes.—Virc. xed. VI. 


Phenomena classed under the various headings of Spiritualism, 
LTypnotism, Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, etc., etc., are held 
to be always connected with morbid conditions produced, 
inauced, or inherited. It is, however, considered that a 
good purpose may be served by the ventilation of opinions 
relating thereto and by recording instances illustrative of 
any such phenomena. The Editor will do his best to 
ensure such instances being original and authentic, but 
will not be answerable for the opinions of correspondents. 





PRESENTED to us in the books which may 
reasonably be noticed under this heading are 
various considerations of phenomena which are 
often described as ‘‘ supernatural,’ -but which 
may more properly be called the ‘‘ unintelligible’ 
—at least to the constitution of our brains in 
the present day. ~ | 
In ‘* Confessions of a Medium’”’ (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.), we have a detailed and interest- 
ing.account of the wholly fraudulent arrange- 
ment by which certain practitioners obtain 
money by holding what they call spiritualistic 
séances. The exposé will explain much to 
many who may not have been previously 
enlightened. The opinion of the writer 1s 
summed up in the following paragraph, in 
which he says that ‘if there is any truth in 
spiritualism, if there is in it anything worthy 
of living, it will live; but in my experience of 
the subject I have never discovered the smallest 
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particle of truth in its professional medium ; 
and, furthermore, my observations force me to 
believe that the germs of utter ruin are con- 
tained within itself, that is, as now practised.”’ 

Next do we pass in review a very able 
treatise called ‘‘ The Supernatural,’’ by Lionel 
A. Weatherly, M.D., and by J. N. Maskelyne 
(J. W. Arrowsmith). The intent of this 
volume is to show how all phenomena which 
are for convenience classed under the heading 
of ‘‘supernatural’”’ are in reality due to natural 
—and to our minds, even as at present consti- 
tuted—to intelligible causes. Not only in 
principle but in detail do the authors, to their 
own and to many other people’s satisfaction, 
scourge, flaunt, decry, and expose all that 
congeries of phenomena called supernatural, 
showing that all such is but bogeyism and 
trickery. 

We are all well acquainted with Mr. 
Maskelyne’s unrivalled powers of practical 
demonstration to this effect, and it is not much 
to the credit of our so-called scientific and 
intellectual persons that he has for so long 
successfully defied discovery of the forces 
which he utilises, or of the manner in which he 
uses them. 

The first six chapters of the book are by 
Dr. Weatherly, who says in his preface that he 
has read many books upon this subject, and 
has tried his best to make all due acknowledg- 
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ment for ideas which-he has borrowed. Of 
course, the subject 1s not new, but the treat- 
ment thereof is interesting from the point of 
view of the writer. It is not a great or a broad 
minded work. We should imagine that the 
writer was an orthodox practitioner, for he 
writes much in the same learned and contro- 
versial style characteristic of the agnostic 
gnosticness—if we may coin an expression— 
of the modern germ catcher and his kind. He 
would perhaps do well to take more to heart a 
reference which he makes to Herbert Spencer, 
who he says “tells us in one of his Essays that 
the sincere man of science sees that the 
materialistic and spiritualistic controversy is 
a mere war of words, the disputants being 
equally absurd, each believing that he under- 
stands that which it is impossible for any man 
to understand. In all directions his investiga- 
tions eventually bring him face to face with the 
unknowable, and he ever more clearly perceives 
it to be the unknowable. It is this same 
sincere man of science, then, who alone truly 
sees that absolute knowledge on this subject is 
impossible; it is he alone who knows that 
under all things lies an impenetrable mystery.”’ 
Then he goes on to say that we have certainly 
made. some, progress ““sincée the days “or 
Aristotle’s belief that the heart was the seat of 
personality, or the days of Descartes, who was 
convinced that the pineal gland was the true 
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abode of the ‘soul.’’’ It would be difficult to 
specify what progress has been made from the 
conceptions of old masters such as Aristotle, 
Galen, and others, in the subjects which they 
grasped, in the present day. Will the author 
place the puny intellectual metre of the modern 
dog-and-frog physiologist, or of the germ- 
catching micrologist of to-day, upon any basis 
of community with these older spirits? Far 
more is it probable that we are incompetent to 
understand their teaching as handed down in 
garbled records, further attenuated by a modern 
translator. So far as the nature of organic 
life has been understood and the relation of 
spirit or spirits as essential thereto, and so far 
as any science of medicine worthy of the name 
has ever, so far aS we can tell, been con- 
structed, we are inclined to think that the 
further back we go the more evidence do we 
find that ‘‘ there were giants in those days.”’ 
The last half of the book is composed of 
chapters contributed by Mr. J. N. Maskelyne, 
who has done so much to expose and burlesque 
frauds of a “supernatural, *¢-order./ out, 
although we admit the unrivalled ability of 
Mr. Maskelyne in his own particular line, he 
might do well to let Madame Blavatsky and 
‘Theosophy alone, except. m so.far as the 
miracles, if any, are concerned, and stick to 
the Egyptian Hall business rather than embark 
upon literary criticism. A pamphlet on ‘“ The 
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Magnetic Lady’”’ is .supplementary to this 
book, but we were ever shy of anything 
American in a ‘‘supernatural’’ connection. 

‘* Therevisono Death,’ By Florence’ Mar- 
ryat. (Griffith and Farran.) In this book 
we have a= clear and“ intelligent account 
of various spiritualistic phenomena. Story 
after story is given of what are popularly 
called ‘‘supernatural’’ occurrences that took 
place under circumstances which apparently 
rendered trickery impossible. Nevertheless, in 
‘‘The Supernatural’’ and in the ‘“‘ Confessions 
of a medium,”’ we are told how some of these 
phenomena may be produced through trickery, 
and others may be similarly explicable, although 
they have not yet been explained. In any 
case, the senses are liable to delusion, as any 
one who has witnessed clever conjuring tricks 
will grant. In the second place, supposing 
that ‘‘ supernatural’? phenomena occur under 
circumstances which must be independent of 
trickery, we have still to determine whether 
they are objective or subjective. 

Disease produces stat2s of mind to which 
common objects, such as furniture or shadows 
on the wall, appear to be something widely 
different. If sick people merely saw things 
we cannot see, they might, owing to their 
hyper-sensitive condition, be said to have 
reached a higher plane of consciousness than 
ourselves. But we know that they frequently 
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mistake what they see, they will often fail to 
recognise a relative, and vet fancy that their 
nurse or doctor is‘some old friend who has died 
years before. Now, if these obvious delusions 
can be produced by disease, why may not similar 
delusions be produced by a highly excited 
state of mind or by over-wrought nerves? We 
do not say for one moment that there is no truth 
in spiritualism, on the contrary, we hold that it 
would (if proved) account for some facts which 
materialism and positive science cannot account 
for; but as yet it has not passed through that 
ordeal of strictly scientific investigation which 
would entitle it to be regarded as an established 
truth. 

‘Reincarnation, By Anme Besant, F.T.3. 
(Theosophical Publishing Society.) Reincar- 
nation is a word with which we are all familar, 
although our knowledge of its meaning 1s, for 
the most part, extremely vague. Probably the 
word metempsychosis conveys more clearly to 
the ‘‘western mind’’ what is meant by this 
doctrine of reincarnation, and Wordsworth’s 
beautiful ‘‘Ode to Immortality”’ naturally 
occurs to us. The idea that 

‘“The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath elsewhere had its setting,” 
is a very fascinating one, whether we believe it 
or not. It seems to account for the inequali- 
ties and undeserved sufferings of our present 
existence, and tends to raise us above the fret 
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and. fume. of »“*lite’s.. little’ day.” « lpaveutd 
account, too, for the powerful and mysterious 
charm which the past exercises over us. A 
fragment of pottery becomes a treasure just 
because it is so very very ancient. Why is 
this? Do we value it as a curiosity merely, or 
as a talisman which conjures up a past not 
wholly lost to us, and makes the halls of 
memory ring again with the echoes of forgotten 
footsteps and voices long since silenced ? 

Whether the subject be studied for its Theo- 
sophical significance, or merely for its poetical 
value, this little book will prove equally interest- 
ing, as it is admirably written in a clear and 
concise style. 


Book Wotices, etc. 





A THEORY ON THE CAUSE OF AN IcE AGE 1S 
advanced by Sir Robert Ball in a volume of the 
‘‘Modern Science Series’’ (Kegan Paul & Co.), 
edited by Sir John Lubbock. In the editor’s 
introduction it is said that the works to be 
comprised in this series are intended to give 
on each subject the information which an 
intelligent layman might wish to possess. 
The layman must certainly be intelligent to 
comprehend this book if he has no previous 
astronomical or geological training, but it 
should be studied by all who like intellectual 
gymnastics of a scientific nature. 
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Tue Eruics or Drink and other Social 
Questions, or fonts im our Social Armour, 
by James Runciman. 35. 6a. Hodder & 
Stoughton, Paternoster Row. The title of 
this book is a trifle misleading, as there 
is not much about Ethics or about Drink 
in it. It comprises a_ series of strongly 
written essays upon social evils, with some 
very crude suggestions for their readjustment. 
The author possesses a keen perception of the 
ills that be in their practical effect, but is 
very much wanting in penetration as regards 
their cure. He also is very personal. To take 
an illustration of his style, he brings in the 
stories of Bismarck’s youth, which represent 
him, perhaps correctly, as a hard fighting, 
hard drinking young man, speaks regretfully 
of his (Bismarck’s) past days, and actually 
contrasts him with the typical University prig 
of our country, whose ‘“‘ hours are arranged as 
methodically as his heart beats; he knows the 
exact balance between physical and intellectual 
strength, and he overtaxes neither, but body 
and mind are worked up to the highest attain- 
able pressure,” etc., etc: Weventure to think 
that we could exchange a good deal of the 
latter commodity for a Bismarck who would 
devote his practical energies to remove the 
abuses referred to. But as we have pointed 
out in a previous article on ‘‘ Inebriety,’’ the 
whole of these well balanced methodical people 
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have not yet woke up to the primary causes of 
these evils, the foremost of which is the utter 
carelessness of breeding characteristic only of 
the human race. It is the inability of well 
meaning people to go to the root of the matter 
which renders their labour of so little practical 
value, and we fear that there is little to help in 
this book, although written with all good 
intent. 

THe AscLepiaD, @ Book of original research 
and observation in the Science, Art, and Litera- 
ture of Medicine, Preventive and Curative. By 
BENJAMIN W. RicHarpson, M.D., F.R.S. 
Published quarterly by Longmans, Green & Co. 
2s. 6a. A more philosophical volume dealing 
with things medical than is usually met with, 
and one which will interest the ‘‘ intelligent lay- 
man’’ as well asa medical man. In an article 
on Sir Kenelme Digby we come across a good 
sentence. ‘‘ The only common ground for out- 
side medical scholars and inside medical 
scholars lies in what is called philosophy. 
Philosophy covers everything in learning, and 
a man may be a philosopher on things medical 
and yet not be a medical philosopher.”’ 

Tue Monist, a Quarterly Magazine, edited 
gy Dr. Paut Carus. Published by the Open 
Court Publishing Company, of La Salle Street, 
Chicago. Lt can be obtained in London from 
Watts Cr -Ca., Johnson’ s Court, Fleet Street, 
EC. Prue 2s..6d.. Weave before referred 
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to this magazine, and the last number to hand 
contains the usual amount of tough reading 
on speculative and philosophical subjects such 
as ‘‘ The Conservation of Spirit and the Origin 
of Consciousness,’ ‘‘ The Doctrine of Neces- 
sity, “(7 erimiial Suggestion,” etc; 

Tue Srory.or a Great DELUSION, 72 @ 
sertes of matter-of-fact chapters. By WILLIAM 
Wuitr. London, EF. W. Allen, Ave Maria 
Lane. Owing to the courtesy of a subscriber 
we have received a copy of this excellent but 
rare volume. Now that society is_ slowly 
awakening to the fact that sanitation and 
cleanliness are good things, and that vaccina- 
tion was conceived out of filth and is fraught 
with far-reaching dangers, some of which are 
now becoming apparent to that somewhat 
lethargic individual ‘‘ the intelligent layman,’’ 
all anti-vaccination literature is receiving 
increased attention. In association with the 
subject we are glad to know that Mr. Tebb’s 
laborious and world-wide researches into the 
connection between the increase of leprosy and 
the spread of vaccination will shortly take the 
form of a book. : 

UNCONTROLLABLE DRUNKENNESS, considered — 
asa form of Mental Disorder, with the only 
possible means of legally dealing with such cases. 
By L. Forses Winstow. 1s. Henderson & 
Spalding. An able pamphlet drawing attention 
to the fact that the most distressing form of 
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inebriety is in the nature of a mental disorder 
rather than a vice, and making good sugges- 
tions for legislation on the subject. It is to be 
regretted that the author speaks of the cure of 
a person, whose name is mentioned, by a 
prescription, and then adds, ‘‘ The prescription 
I have in my possession,’’ without saying what 
it consists of. 

Tue Nine Crrcres of the Flell of the [nno- 
cent, described from the reports of the presiding 
Spirits. Compiled by G. M. Ruopes, wath 
Preface by FRANCES PowER CopzBe. London, 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster Square. 
Price ts. Such is the somewhat peculiar title of 
a volume issued. by the anti-vivisection authori- 
ties, with a quotation from the “‘ Inferno”’:— 

Mostrarti mi convien la valle buia 
Necessité minduce e non diletto. 

It is an excellently got up volume, making 
further portrayal of the horrors of vivisection. 
We are always glad to encourage the move- 
ment against vivisection of any kind, unless it 
can be shown that something of proportionate 
value is gained for the relief of suffering. The 
fallacy, however, that vivisection as practised 
now has anything to do with the relief and cure 
of disease cannot be too strongly exposed. 

JoURNAL OF THE LEPROSY INVESTIGATION 
ComMITIrEE. Ladzted by PHINEAS S, ABRAHAM. 
Macmillan <5 Co. 2s. 6d. Contains a variety 
of papers on the subject of leprosy and its in- 
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crease. Amongst these we notice a long attack 
on Mr. Tebb by Dr. Castor, at the end of 
which he says, ‘‘ My letter has already over- 
stepped the limits of reason.’’ What further 
criticism is required ? 

La JEUNE SIBERIENNE, @ zuxtalinear trans- 
lation, with Notes by F. E. Dargut. — 2s. 
Joseph Flughes  Co., Pilgrim Street. As 
set forth in the preface, this book is not 
intended for students whose aim is to learn 
French philosophically. Its object is merely to 
facilitate the mastery of what may most appro- 
priacely be. called.“ Everyday ‘Prench.’ ‘Itv1s 
an excellent method for practical purposes, and 

as such will be very widely appreciated. 

WoopDHALL Spa, Cases, Results and Remarks. 
eye. Ajo ents) Oe is Aenea? 
Superintendent. | 

HeattH Curture. Sy Gustav ]aceEr. 
Adams Bros., Moor.Lane, .C.. We do not 
believe in all the talk and pretension of. 
Jeegerism. Doubtless the Company sell whole- 
some clothes, and especially is their idea of 
ventilating boots good, but one can have too 
much of a possibly good thing. 

FRIEDENHEIM, a Home for the Dying, should 
attract the attention of the charitable, who can 
communicate with Miss Davidson, Sunnyside, 
Upper Avenue Road, N.W. 

Re M. Pasteur. Remarks on M. Pasteur’s 
preventive (reatment of Flydrophobia. A Paper 
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by Dr. A. Lutaud, which comes to the very 
sensible conclusion that ‘‘ Hydrophobia treated 
by the inoculation of rabic virus cannot be 
cured, and that this treatment applied in non- 
hydrophobic cases has fatal results.”’ 

OxstetRic Hints for the use of Midwives. 
By eR J. Marritanp Corrin, FR C.PlEd. 
Raithby Lawrence & Co., Ludgate Circus, F.C. 
A succinct account, with illustrations, of the 
phenomena of labour with the dangers attend- 
ant thereon, which is likely to be of much use 

to those concerned. 

Tue Heretic, published by Cart. CHARLTON 
TuckER, of 26, Leauchamp Avenue, Leamington. 
6a. guarterly. A journal which we. are disposed 
to characterise as well meaning, but very 
crude. | . 

Tue Inritvenza. Ly Jostan OLprisitp. A 
vegetarian manifesto directed towards the pre- 
vention of influenza, all wholesome teaching, 
such as emanates from the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street. 


Periodicals. 
WITH MANY THANKS FOR COMPLIMENTARY 
NOTICES: 


Ashton Evening Reporter, St. Leonards and 
Flastings Gazette, Hawick Advertiser, Pullen’ s 
Kent Argus, Brighouse and Rastrick Gazette, 
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Peterboro Advertiser, Oban Telegraph, Thanet 
Advertiser, John 0 Groats Journal, Northern 
Ensign, Good Templars Watchword (Bir- 
mingham), Jarrow Express, Shetland News, 
Alnwick County Gazette. 

Also— The Vegetarian, Vaccination Inquirer, 
Eclectic Medical Practitioner, Vegetarian Mes- 
senger, Lemperance Chronicle, Health, Mercan- 
tile Guardian, Medical Reprints, Herald of 
flealth, The Germucide, etc. | 

Foreien—La Revue Spirite, Journal d Etudes 
Psychologiques et Sprritualisme Lapérimental, 
par Allen Kardec, 24, Rue des Petits-Champs. 
Eee life: Lhe Open Court.17 5, Ear salié 
Street, Chicago. Price 5 cents; El Lnustructor 
Perwdico Crentifico y Liberartio (Dr. Jesus 
Diaz de Leon), Aguascalientes, Mexico. 


Samples. 
 Stertlised Milk.—From Mr. Fred Turian, of 
62, Oakheld--Roead, Stroud “Green, Nor “Ahe 
Compagnie Générale des Laits Purs. We have 
bottled milk. This ought to be of great value 
to residents and travellers who cannot obtain 
fresh milk. 

Austrahan Butter. — From Warrnambool, 
sent through Messrs. Page & Son, of Montague 
Chambers, London Bridge, 5.E: We have a 
wholesome block of butter of a kind which 
should find a te azket in this country. 
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All communications shoula be addressed to the aD 
at 88, London Wall, LN A | ; 

The subscription for twelve issues wie: postag 
Subscribers should kindly say if back numbers | are re 

‘Title Page and Indexes to volumes can be forwar 
application. | 


A few bound copies of Vol. I. can be supplied pe 
for 75. 6d. : 


Volumes fI. and III, tisaie together, can Vb 
post free for 10s. 6d. | 
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